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•  Trends  and  Issues 

Industry’s  failure  in  education  was  deplored 
recently  by  Robert  R.  Young,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  70  industrial  executives  and  educa¬ 
tors  at  the  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Mr.  Young  said  it  is  “a 
sorry  paradox”  that  American  industry  cannot  or  will 
not  meet  its  obligation  to  education.  Mr.  Young  noted 
that  the  chemists,  engineers,  and  executives  furnished 
by  colleges  enabled  U.S.  corporations  last  year  to  pay 
out  $21  billion  in  taxes,  “in  addition  to  record-breaking 
dividends.”  It  is  time  for  business  and  education  to 
get  together,  he  continued,  “to  see  that  the  rewards 
and  the  decorations  are  more  deservingly  distributed.” 

Law  students  will  be  used  as  aides  for  U.S. 
attorneys  in  the  Federal  districts,  according  to  At¬ 
torney  General  Herbert  Brownell.  The  students  will 
work  about  10  hours  a  week  in  helping  to  alleviate 
heavy  work  load  brought  on  by  cases  involving  com¬ 
munism.  They  will  serve  without  pay  in  helping  in 
research  and  preparation  of  cases. 

BnnKlinii  of  President  Eisenhower’s  plan 

to  end  segregation  in  schools  on  military  posts  is 
ehargetl  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
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ment  of  Colored  People.  Clarence  Mitchell,  Wash¬ 
ington  director  of  the  NAACP,  says  he  believes  Mr. 
Eisenhower  is  not  backing  down  on  his  pledge  to  end 
segregation.  He  also  believes  that  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  John  A.  Hannah  favors  integration.  But,  he 
adds,  “the  same  cannot  be  said  for  some  other  Defense 
officials.  And  it  is  apparent  that  certain  officials  in 
the  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Agency  are  hope¬ 
ful  that  the  program  of  integration  will  be  delayed  so 
long  that  it  will  get  lost  in  a  political  shuffle.” 

To  raise  America’s  education  sights,  a  na¬ 
tional  commission  of  educators  is  needed.  “We  need 
a  national  commission  composed  of  scholars  from  the 
universities  and  leaders  from  the  field  of  education 
who  could  arouse  the  whole  nation  to  the  importance 
of  our  public  school  system  and  the  contribution  it 
can  make  to  the  future  development  of  our  nation,” 
Agnes  E  .Meyer  told  a  recent  convention  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  “Now  that 
our  country  is  hard  pressed  to  find  all  the  gifted  young 
people  it  possesses,  Mrs.  Meyer  continu^,  this  com¬ 
mission  “might  well  develop  an  intensive  program  for 
the  discovery  of  talented  children.” 

Fwuwduti— »  will  be  the  uext  tai*get  of  Sen. 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy.  He  says  he  plans  the  first  of 
the  year  to  introduce  legislation  that  will  eliminate 
tax  exemptions  of  funds  which  various  foundations 
supply  to  any  college  or  university  that  employs  “Fifth 
Amendment”  teaching  personnel:  “If  a  foundation 
gave  money  to  an  educational  institution  that  kept  on 
its  teaching  staff  Fifth  .Amendment  personnel  or  es¬ 
pionage  agents,  it  would  lose  its  tax  exemption  and 
any  contributions  to  the  foundation  would  not  be 
deductible.” 

Korean  veterans  bave  a  clear  pietnre  of 

where  they  are  going  and  how  they  plan  to  get  there. 
A'^eterans  Administration  reports  that  about  230,000 
post-Korean  veterans  have  enrolled  in  the  nation’s 
classrooms,  on-the-job  training  benches,  and  on-farm 
training  programs.  Of  this  number,  less  than  4,000 
(about  IX^)  have  made  the  one-and-only  change  of 

Krogram  allowed  under  the  law.  The  remaining  98K% 
ave  stayed  with  their  original  goals. 
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•  Administration 

Throe  ways  to  speed  enrriealam  progress 

are  discussed  by  Nolan  C.  Kearney  in  December 
School  Executive.  “Of  the  many  blocks  to  curriculum 
progress,  at  least  three  can  be  removed  solely  by 
administrative  efforts  because  these  are  blocks  that 
are  set  up  and  maintainetl  by  administrators,”  he 
writes.  The  three: 

1.  Facilitate  use  of  research  results.  Too  often, 
the  local  school  administration  fails  to  use  the  results 
of  curriculum  research.  As  a  first  step,  principals, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  who  work  with  curriculum 
development  must  accept  the  experimental  nature  of 
the  educational  process.  Each  educational  procedure, 
says  Mr.  Kearney,  is  an  experiment  both  with  the  class 
as  a  whole  and  with  the  individual  children. 

Teachers  must  see  their  work  as  an  effort  to  achieve 
a  group  of  objectives.  To  this  end  various  methods 
are  tri^,  and  their  effectiveness  assessed  in  terms  of 
the  objectives.  When  methods  fail,  there  must  be  a 
re-examination  of  old  and  new  evidence,  a  new  hypo¬ 
thesis,  and  a  new  experiment. 

If  teachers  and  other  curriculum  workers  are  to 
make  use  of  research,  the  research  must  be  readily 
available  to  them.  Administration  must  provide  staff 
members  to  search  out  research  that  seems  to  be 
pertinent  to  the  curriculum  problems  of  the  moment. 
Such  resource  people  should  serve  not  as  supervisors, 
but  as  consultants. 

2.  End  rigidity  of  authoritarianism.  Authoritative 
administration  sets  up  supervisory  or  inspectional  pro¬ 
cedures  which  protect  the  favored  program  and  in¬ 
hibit  criticism  or  change.  In  practice,  such  super¬ 
visory  programs  frequently  relieve  teachers  of  wony 
and  strain,  help  them  to  achieve  what  is  expected  of 
them.  But,  says  Mr.  Kearney,  authoritarian  adminis¬ 
tration  makes  curriculum  change  difficult. 

Teachers  must  be  freed  from  the  fear  of  being 
rated,  transferred,  dismissed,  or  denied  promotion  as 
the  result  of  deviations  from  past  practice;  they  must 
come  to  regard  their  superiors  as  friends,  as  helpers, 
as  e.xperts,  as  sources  of  information,  and  as  bulwarks 
to  security. 

3.  Don’t  fear  the  public— work  with  it.  The  third 
brake  on  curriculum  progress  is  the  administrator’s 
fear  of  public  protest.  Whether  they  state  it  or  not. 
says  Mr.  Kearney,  administrators  often  believe  the 
public  is  against  change  in  educational  methods. 

The  most  promising  administrative  development  in 
overcoming  public  misunderstanding  is  to  involve 
more  and  more  citizens  in  actual  curriculum  planning. 
These  citizens  may  or  may  not  be  parents.  They 
should  sit  on  curriculum  committees,  report  card 
planning  committees,  and  all  the  other  committees 
that  involve  teachers  and  administrators.  The  best 
work  will  be  done  when  groups  of  citizens  concern 
themselves  with  the  problems  facing  their  owm  school 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 


SnperviKorN  inNpire  profestsional  growth 

through  example  and  leadership.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  the  supervisor  is  enthusiastic  about  professional 
growth  himself,  says  Bernadine  M.  Jones,  will  he  be  of 
service  to  teachers.  Uppermost  in  his  mind  must 
be  the  c'onviction  that  his  is  a  role  of  service  through 
example. 

When  the  supervisor  enters  the  classroom,  he  wants 
to  see  alert,  inquisitive  students  proposing  questions; 
students  independently  searching  for  knowledge;  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  engaged  in  productive  activity,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  scientific  attitude.  .\11  of  these  are  healthy 
signs  that  the  teacher  recognizes  the  importance  of 
developing  within  his  students  a  quest  for  knowledge 
and  understanding. 

Too  often,  however,  the  supervisor  tells  the  teacher 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  inquiry  in  his  students.  The 
supervisor  wants  to  see  the  teacher  present  problems 
to  the  students;  he  wants  to  see  the  student  analyze 
the  problem,  draw  generalizations,  apply  the  general¬ 
izations.  But,  asks  Miss  Jones,  how  often  does  the 
supervisor  use  this  same  technique  with  the  teacher? 
If  the  goal  for  the  student  is  scientific  thinking,  then 
the  teacher  has  to  develop  this  way  of  thinking  by 
using  it  himself.  If  the  supervisor  is  to  inspire  this 
development  within  his  teachers,  he  must  employ 
scientific  thinking  in  his  work  with  them. 

.Miss  Jones’  article  appears  in  October  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECI.M  INTEREST 
Schools  and  the  Development  of  Good  Citizens,  by  Stanley  E. 
Dimond,  Wayne  U.  Press,  4S41  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit  I,  Mich. 
2I6p.  $3.50.  (Final  volume  to  come  out  of  the  five-year 
Citizenship  Education  Study  conducted  by  the  Detroit  public 
schools  and  Wayne  U.  Summary  of  the  entire  study  and  ap¬ 
praisal  of  result.) 

Saturday  Review,  Nov.  21,  1953.  Saturday  Review  Associates, 
Inc.,  25  W.  45th  Sf.,  N.Y.  36.  20c.  (Special  feature:  Indus¬ 
try  and  the  Literal  Arts.  "What  Is  a  Liberal  Education?” 
"Our  Cultural  Climate,”  “Why  Industry  Needs^  the  Liberal 
Arts,”  "Choosing  and  Using  Industrial  Leaders,"  "Improving 
Our  Cultural  Climate.”) 

Problems  and  Practices  in  New  York  City  Schools.  New  York 
Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education.  Irvin  S. 
Hecht,  Treasurer,  2500  Nostrand  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  155p. 
$2.  Paperbound.  ( 1953  yearbook.  The  fruits  of  study,  re¬ 
search,  and  experimentation  of  the  largest  local  group  of  ex¬ 
perimentalists  in  the  U.S.) 

A  Selected  Bibliography  of  Business  and  Plant  References  for 
the  School  Administrator,  by  Sol  Levin.  Association  of  School 
Ruriness  Officials,  710  Kalamazoo  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
I93p.  $5.  (Lists  1.232  reading  references.) 


•  The  JProfession 

Research  in  predicting  teacher  success  is 

being  carried  on  by  G.  B.  Johnson,  Emory  U.  A  four- 
year  study  in  evaluation  and  prediction  of  teacher 
effectiveness  has  just  been  completed.  To  come:  a 
check  in  five  years  on  students  who  took  preliminary 
tests  to  determine  whether  the  study  is  of  value  in 
selecting  teachers  in  tbe  field.  Some  findings  from 
the  preliminary  study: 
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— Tlicrc  is  no  relation  between  the  age  of  the 
teacher  and  good  teaching,  if  the  teacher  maintains 
youthful  alertness  and  mental  health. 

—There  is  also  no  relationship  between  scores  made 
on  tests  of  teacher  aptitude  and  intelligence  tests,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnson.  “There  is  some  tendency  for 
the  individual  of  less  intelligence  to  immediately  re¬ 
solve  tensions  derived  from  a  frustrating  environment,” 
he  reports.  Tliis  includes  classroom  problems  in 
discipline. 

—There  is  little  relationship  evident  between  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching  and  scores  on  psychological  tests. 
Scores  on  the  teacher  aptitude  test  devised  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  however,  proved  to  be  related  to  teacher  ex¬ 
cellence.  This  test  is  made  up  of  ten  pictures  showing 
situations  about  which  students  and  teachers  tested 
were  asked  to  write  impromptu  “stories.”  An  analysis 
of  the  stories  shows  attitudes  which  Dr.  Johnson  be¬ 
lieves  are  relevant  to  good  teaching. 

In  making  the  preliminary  study.  Dr.  Johnson 
tt'sted  and  retested  77  graduate  students  in  education. 
Thirteen  teachers  were  given  a  series  of  tests  to  bt* 
compared  to  their  scores  in  classroom  observ’ation. 

Social  statUN  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  reported  in  The  Year  Book  of  Education, 
1953.  The  volume,  published  in  Englana  for  the  past 
20  years,  has  just  been  issued  jointly  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  and  the  Institute  of  Education, 
U.  of  London. 

The  19S3  edition  is  subtitled  “The  Status  and  Posi¬ 
tion  of  Teachers,”  deals  with  the  economic  and  social 
standing  of  teachers  in  English-speaking  countries, 
Europe,  .Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Social  status  of 
teachers  is  based  on  reports  of  their  salaries  and 
pensions;  transfer  and  promotion;  appointment  and 
dismissal;  selection,  recruitment,  and  training;  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  professional  organizations,  and  general 
working  status.  Some  findings: 

—The  financial  position  of  teachers  is  difficult  in 
most  countries.  “Nowhere  are  they  really  well  paid 
and,  in  many  countries,  they  cannot  attain  even  a 
moderate  standard  of  reasonable  comfort.” 

-University  professors  and  junior  colleagues  every¬ 
where  enjoy  high  respect  and  prestige.  They  are 
regarded  “as  men  of  deep  learning,  devoted  to  the 
search  for  tnith,  scrupulous  and  honest,  unworldly 
and  wise.” 

—Wherever  the  secondary  school  is  selective  and 
the  large  majority  of  its  pupils  enter  universities, 
teachers  enjoy  prestige,  as  illustrated  by  the  reports 
from  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands.  In  those  coun¬ 
tries  teachers  are  well  paid,  have  high  academic  quali¬ 
fications. 

—“Both  in  real  wealth  and  relative  position,  the 
.American  elementary  school  teacher  ranks  well  in 
comparison  with  his  colleagues  in  other  lands.  His 
formal  education  is  almost  certainly  higher  than  that 
of  his  counterpart  in  any  other  nation.  He  is  virtually 
certain  to  have  at  least  two  years  of  university  train¬ 
ing,  while  the  majority  have  four  and  some  have  five, 
with  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.” 


The  Year  Book  of  Education,  1953,  ed.  by  Robert 
King  Hall  and  others.  World  Bwk  Co.,  313  Park  Hill 
.Ave,,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y. 

CURRES’T  RE.WISG  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
The  Teacher’s  Letter,  Christmas  1953.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publi¬ 
cations.  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  20c.-  Quan¬ 
tity  discounts.  Minimum  order:  $1.  {Theme:  the  importance 
of  teachers’  contribution  to  community  well-being.  Appropri¬ 
ate  for  giving  to  staff  and  professional  acquaintarwes. ) 

I  Like  Children,  by  Alice  M.  Meeker.  Row,  Peterson  and  Co., 
1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  126p.  (Written  for  teachers, 

beginning  or  experienced.  Words  of  advice  sujrported  by  a 
large  body  of  anecdotal  material.) 


Srhoots  and  the  Public 


Parents  are  better  prepared  for  individual 
c'onferences  with  teachers  if  they  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  to  transpire.  For  this  reason, 
says  John  A.  Barr,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  invite 
all  or  small  groups  of  the  parents  to  explain  her 
general  plans  and  procedures  for  the  year.  Parents 
should  be  told  how  they  can  aid  in  an  understanding 
of  the  child  by  observing  his  behavior  in  the  home 
and  exchanging  information  with  the  teacher.  The 
two-way  exchange  of  information  in  the  conferences 
must  be  stressed. 

Parents  can  make  the  conference  more  useful  by 
furnishing  some  of  the  following  information: 

1.  Relationship  of  the  child  to  other  children  in 
the  family  or  neighborhood. 

2.  Relationship  to  adults  in  the  family  and  the 
neighborhood. 

3.  Types  of  free  play  activities  and  interests. 

4.  Emotional  reactions  to  frustrating  experience 
in  the  home. 

5.  Expressed  attitude  toward  school. 

6.  Hobbies  and  interests  of  the  family. 

7.  General  health  conditions. 

8.  Unusual  experiences  that  may  have  affected  the 
child,  such  as  travel,  absence  of  one  or  both  parents, 
illness  of  child  or  members  of  the  family,  death,  clin¬ 
ical  help. 

9.  General  neighborhood  pattern  in  which  the  child 
lives. 

“Parent-Teacher  Conferences,”  by  John  A.  Barr, 
College  of  Education  Record,  Nov.  19M.  College  of 
Education,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle  5. 

Another  help  for  preparing  parents  has 

been  developed  by  Elgin  (Ill.)  public  schools.  Con¬ 
ference  Guide  for  Parents  represents  joint  efforts  of 
the  PTA  councU  and  the  teaching  staff.  Its  purpose: 
to  help  parents  in  the  conference  technique. 

The  illustrated  booklet  answers  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  parents  are  likely  to  raise  about  the  need  tor  a 
conference,  helps  them  make  the  conference  more 
productive.  Some  sections:  “Why  a  Parent-Teacher 
Conference,”  “How  to  Prepare  tor  a  Conference,” 
“What  to  Discuss,”  “What  Parents  Can  Tell,”  “What 
the  Teacher  Can  Tell.” 
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Under  “Plan  for  the  Future,”  the  booklet  points  out 
that  no  parent  should  leave  a  conference  without  a 
constructive  plan  for  helping  his  child  grow  to  richer, 
fuller  maturity.  “Every  child  can  improve  in  some 
way.  But  progress  and  maturity  come  only  when  the 
important  people  in  that  child’s  life  will  point  the  way 
and  give  the  security  and  strength  to  grow.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parent  and  Child,  by  James  II.  S.  Bossard.  U.  of  Pennsylvania 
Press,  3436  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  4.  308p.  $5.  ( The 

authors  hypothesis  states  that  fuller,  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  d^elopment  of  behavior  jwttems  must  come  chiefltj 
from  detailed  examhuition  of  the  commonplace  asjwcts  of  hu¬ 
man  history.) 


•  The  Tearner 


Slow  learning  abont  the  slow  learner  ac¬ 
counts  for  much  harm  that  is  done  these  students.  To 
do  the  most  good  and  the  least  harm,  says  Edgar  A. 
Doll,  it  is  necessary  to  see  what  kind  of  people  slow 
learners  are,  what  successful  areas  of  learning  they 
may  pursue,  and  what  obstacles  stand  between  them 
ana  their  attainments.  It  is  better  to  capitalize  on 
the  pupil’s  assets,  Mr.  Doll  points  out,  than  to  persist 
in  trying  to  overcome  his  deficiencies. 

Individual  differences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  scale  are  many  and  varied.  These  differences  are 
apparent  in  areas  as  well  as  rates  of  learning.  Some 
deviations  are  of  degree  and  others  of  kind.  Some 
children  have  generalized  slowness,  and  some  are  re¬ 
tarded  in  special  aptitudes.  To  think  clearly  and 
specifically  of  these  varieties  of  slow  learners  as  people, 
Mr.  Doll  suggests,  it  helps  to  differentiate  them  as 
follows: 

1.  Among  the  degrees  of  mental  deficiency,  the 
most  severe  is  idiocy.  This  condition  is  not  amenable 
to  public  instruction  since  these  children  cannot  care 
for  their  ordinary  wants.  Yet  some  profit  may  be  had 
from  nursery  school  experience  to  assist  in  preparing 
for  later  home  care  or  institutional  living. 

2.  'The  second  degree  of  mental  deficiency  is  thi' 
imbecUe  grade.  These  children  can  profit  from  pre¬ 
school  or  kindergarten  type  of  programs,  with  activi¬ 
ties  for  some  at  first  grade  level.  (Mr.  Doll  points 
out  that  few  schools  now  provide  for  such  children 
even  though  attention  to  their  needs  is  guaranteed  in 
state  and  federal  constitutions  and  legislation. )  Many 
children  with  clinical  \arieties  of  mental  deficiency 
such  as  the  Mongoloid  type  disconcert  the  schools  by 
their  physical  appearance.  Yet,  says  Mr.  Doll,  “wt‘ 
must  somehow  resolve  this  cosmetic  prejudice  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  as  people.” 

3.  The  mildest  degree  of  mental  deficiency  is  the 
moron  grade.  These  are  mentally  marginal  chUdren 
who  can  profit  from  public  school  instruction  in  spe¬ 
cial  classes  under  curricula  and  methods  adapted  to 
their  talents  and  shortcomings.  Their  top  scholastic 
limit  is  about  fourth  or  at  best  fifth  grade.  With 
activity  programs  and  vocational  teaching,  such  pupils 
often  lead  useful,  even  self-supporting  lives  with 
moderate  supervision  and  assistance. 


The  courses  of  study,  subject  content,  teaching 
methods,  and  other  school  devices  require  careful  re- 
\iew  and  serious  modification  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  children,  writes  Mr.  Doll. 

“Varieties  of  Slow  Learners”  appears  in  No\('mber 

Exceptional  Children. 

Any  child  is  “dynamite”  when  he  is  troubletl. 
according  to  Henry  J.  Palmieri,  director  of  social  work 
for  Washington  (D.C. )  juvenile  court.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  recent  workshop  held  at  Miner  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Mr.  Palmieri  told  parents  and  teachers  that 
youngsters  want  recognition  and  satisfaction,  and  if 
they  cannot  get  them  through  constructive  activities, 
will  try  delinquent  behavior.  He  said  adults  who 
neglect  children  and  do  not  give  them  love  are  train¬ 
ing  them  for  trouble.  “We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  past  neglect  and  sowing  the  seeds  again  to  grow  in 
each  new  generation,”  he  pointed  out. 


•  Curriculum 


Forei{gn  lanKnages  for  yoan^sters  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  says  H.  Bongers  in  a  recent  issue  of  Educational 
Research  Bulletin.  Before  foreign  languages  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  elementary  school  curriculum,  he 
says,  the  problem  should  be  made  one  of  intensive 
scientific  research.  His  personal  opinion,  however, 
is  that: 

1.  Because  a  primary-.school  child  picks  up  certain 
foreign  language  elements  more  easily  than  older 
children  is  not  in  itself  a  reason  to  teach  him  a  foreign 
language. 

2.  Because  the  mother  tongue  constitutes  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  thought  which  the  child  has  to  use  all  his 
later  life,  this  tool  should  be  developed  to  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  efficiency  before  the  cfdld  is  permitted 
to  start  a  second  language. 

3.  The  problem  of  bilingualism  in  bi-,  tri-,  and 
polylingual  countries  should  be  considered  apart  from 
the  teaching  of  a  second  language  in  school. 

National  eonneil  of  core  teachers  is  now 

under  consideration.  Forty-two  nationally  prominent 
educators  rwently  concluded  a  two-day  conference  at 
\Wst  \’irginia  U.  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
such  an  organization.  The  group  set  up  an  interim 
committee  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  organizing 
core  curriculum  teachers  and  directors  on  a  national 
basis.  Planned  for  next  year:  a  general  conference 
open  to  all  interested  educators. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Iteorganizing  the  High-School  Curriculum,  by  Harold  Alberty. 
The  Macmillan  Company  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  II.  560p.  (Revised 
edition.  Important:  an  examination  of  trends  in  curriculum 
design  with  suggestions  for  what  this  design  should  be.) 

“A  Dramatic  Activities  Manual  for  Use  in  the  Primary,  Inter¬ 
mediate,  and  Junior  High  Sclwots,"  by  George  L.  Davis.  Curri¬ 
culum  Bulletin  No.  130.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon, 
Eugene.  39p.  60c.  (The  place  of  dramatic  play  in  the 
curriculum. ) 
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•  Teaching  methods 
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To  succeed  at  study-hall  four  R’s— responsi¬ 
bility,  re-examination,  reinforcement,  and  remember¬ 
ing-pupils  must  know  how  to  study.  To  help  them 
improve  study  skills,  Evelyn  S.  Nowell  suggests  a 
study-schedule  card  project  that  was  used  successfully 
last  year  in  Rocky  River  (Ohio)  junior  high  school. 

The  project  begins  in  the  homeroom  with  each 
student  entering  his  subjects  in  the  appropriate  class- 
period  spaces  on  a  schedule  card.  Homeroom,  study 
halls,  and  free  periods  are  indicated.  Then,  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  guides  the  student  in  indicating  in  study- 
hall  and  homeroom  spaces  the  subjects  he  will  study 
in  these  periods. 

Each  student  must  budget  study  time  each  day  for 
every  one  of  his  academic  subjects  which  requires 
homework.  He  is  encouraged  to  plan  to  study  a 
subject  as  soon  after  class  as  possible  and  to  follow 
his  schedule  as  rigidly  as  possible. 

When  the  homeroom  teacher  has  appro\ed  the 
study-schedule  plan,  the  student  fills  out  the  card  in 
quadruplicate.  One  card  he  carries  with  him  at  all 
times  in  his  assignment  book  for  his  own  use  and  for 
reference  use  by  classroom  and  study-hall  teachers. 
Another  card  is  filed  in  the  main  office;  one  is  filed 
and  used  by  the  homeroom  teacher.  The  fourth  card 
is  sent  home  to  the  parents  with  an  accompanying 
letter  which  explains  the  philosophy  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  plan. 

Such  coordination  among  homeroom,  study-hall, 
and  classroom  teachers,  principal,  and  parents  has 
many  advantages.  Study-hall  teachers  can  use  the 
cards  to  check  on  proper  use  of  study-hall  time,  and 
can  then  notify  the  class  and  homeroom  teachers  if 
students  are  wasting  time.  Similarly,  the  classroom 
teacher  can  give  periodic  lists  of  negligent  pupils  to 
the  homeroom  or  study-hall  teachers.  The  homeroom 
teacher  can  arrange  c'onferenct's  with  students  whose 
marks  are  below  their  abilities. 

The  psychological  effect  on  students  is  good.  They 
know  that  all  responsible  people  —  subject  teachers, 
homeroom  teachers,  administrators  —  have  a  definite 
interest  in  and  access  to  their  plans  of  study.  The 
application  of  study-schedule  plans  has  a  positive 
effect  as  shown  in  student  interest  in  homeroom  dis¬ 
cussions  on  schedule  planning.  The  project  estab¬ 
lishes  closer  contact  with  students,  produces  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  individual  problems. 

Keys  to  the  success  of  the  plan,  says  Mrs.  Nowell, 
are  continuous  teacher  interest  and  constant  collabora¬ 
tion.  “Teachers  who  use  these  keys  to  opim  study- 
hall  doors  to  wholesome  learning  conditions  can  justly 
share  in  the  students’  pride  in  accomplishment.” 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Science  for  Today’s  Children.  NEA,  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
Slip.  $3  Paperbound.  (Thirty-second  yearbook.  What  to  teach 
in  elementary  school  science  and  how  to  teach  it. ) 

"The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences,'’  by  Donald  F.  Drum¬ 
mond.  U.  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  Vol.  .55,  No.  1.  Room  102, 
Bldg.  T-3,  Columbia,  Mo.  61p.  (Of  chief  interest  to  college 
and  university  teachers,  but  of  value  to  high  school  teachers.) 


WHICH  MAKES  THE  BE'TTER 
TEACHER? 

.\  Canadian  educator  raises  a  question  im¬ 
portant  everywhere  for  the  Great  Debate  on 
modem  education: 

“I  do  not  think  that  a  student  has  to  be  an 
honours  graduate  in  physics  or  chemistry  in 
order  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  secondary  school 
science.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  an 
honours  graduate  in  physics  could  be  a  much 
less  successful  teacher  than  would  a  student 
taking  a  good  general  course  which  could  in¬ 
clude  a  fundamental  understanding  of  science- 
physics,  chemistry,  biology— science  in  relation 
to  science,  in  relation  to  history,  in  relation  to 
economics,  geography,  the  arts  and  literature. 
To  me,  a  teacher  of  mathematics  who  knows 
the  history  of  mathematics,  who  has  an  under¬ 
standing  of  mathematics,  an  insight  into  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  an  interest  in  many  things,  in¬ 
cluding  people,  is  a  vastly  superior  secondary 
school  teacher  to  one  who  has  taken  special¬ 
ized  course  after  specialized  course  leading  to 
topology,  metric  differential  geometry,  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  functions  and  the  calculus  of  variations. 

“Is  it  more  important  for  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  to  be  able  to  solve  the  probable 
error  of  a  weighted  mean  and  the  location  of 
the  zeroes  of  the  derivative  of  a  polvTiomial, 
or  to  be  able  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  high 
school  student  through  an  understanding  of 
the  place  of  mathematics  in  society,  to  be  able 
to  gain  the  student’s  interest  through  a  real 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  to  teach  and  to 
be  able  to  give  of  himself  and  of  his  person¬ 
ality?  In  other  words,  is  it  more  important  to 
the  student  at  secondary  school  level  for  a 
teacher  to  be  a  good  teacher-in  its  finest  con¬ 
notation— than  it  is  for  the  teacher  to  be  a  good 
chemist,  or  a  good  physicist  or  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician?” 

•  •  4»  • 

“WTiy  then  can’t  we  clarify  the  objectives  of 
inlucation  for  the  scientist,  the  research  work¬ 
er,  the  highly  specialized— whether  he  be  in 
zoology,  in  languages,  in  mathematics  or  in 
history— and  the  objectives  for  secondary  school 
teachers— where  breadth  of  interest  is  equally 
as  important  as  courses  in  a  selected  field, 
where  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  things 
is  even  more  significant  than  technical  skill, 
where  personality  rates  higher  than  added  de¬ 
grees,  where  clarity  of  expression  and  a  sense 
of  humour  are  more  to  be  desired  than  ignored, 
where  appreciation  and  understanding  of  young 
people  is  a  greater  attribute  than  the  winning 
of  a  scholarship.” 

—  Dr.  G.  Edward  Hall,  President, 

the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
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•  Guidance 


500,000  children  need  special  care,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  H.  Reid,  executive  director  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League.  At  present,  more  than  80X  of 
American  communities  fail  to  provide  adequate  facili¬ 
ties  for  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Twenty-five 
states  have  no  child  guidance'  centers,  according  to 
Mr.  Reid,  and  full-time  child  guidance  ser\-ices  are 
provided  in  only  twenty-seven  of  the  country’s  largest 
cities.  There  are  only  alx)ut  thirty  residential  treat¬ 
ment  centers  in  the  country  that  nave  proved  effec¬ 
tive  in  helping  disturbed  children  retiun  to  normal 
lives.  These  centers,  which  can  treat  only  1,500  chil¬ 
dren  a  year,  have  ten  times  as  many  applicants  await¬ 
ing  admission. 

CURREXT  READIXG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Studying  Children  and  Training  Counselors  in  a  Coinmuni^ 
Program,  Ity  Paul  H.  Bowman,  William  J.  Dieterich,  Robert  F. 
Dellaan,  anil  others.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37,  III.  I36p.  $1.50.  Paperhound.  (Second  of  a 

series  of  reports  on  the  work  of  the  Community  Youth  Develop¬ 
ment  Program.) 


•  Student  Activities 


If  the  assembly  is  to  succeed  in  providing 
desirable  educational  experiences,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a  “breather”  from  the  regular  classroom 
routine.  It  must  be  a  planned,  carefully  organized, 
integrated  part  of  the  total  life  of  the  school,  writes 
Arthur  C.  Hearn  in  November  School  Activitie.’t.  He 
suggests  a  number  of  policies  for  providing  good 
assemblies: 

1.  Assemblies  should  be  attended  by  all  students 
and  faculty  members. 

2.  Since  assemblies  should  rightfully  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  school’s  curriculum,  it  follows  that  the 
audience  should  be  prepared  or  oriented  in  advance 
of  the  program. 

3.  By  the  same  token,  a  follow-up  of  assembly 

}>rograms  should  always  be  made.  Discussion,  ana- 
ysis,  and  evaluation  are  especially  worth  w’hile. 

4.  In  order  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  past 
e.xperience,  written  records  of  programs,  including 
evaluation,  should  be  carefully  prepared. 

5.  Over-all  responsibility  for  planning  assembly  pro¬ 
grams  should  be  vested  in  a  student-faculty  c-ommit- 
tee.  Such  a  committee  should  play  a  major  role  in 
proposing  the  year’s  schedule  and  in  taking  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  insure  that  each  program  is  carefully 
and  thoroughly  prepared  well  in  advance  of  its 
scheduled  date. 

.Mr.  Hearn  suggests  the  follo'wing  types  of  assem¬ 
blies  for  the  committee’s  consideration:  presentations 
by  various  subject  fields  (science,  speech,  social 
studies);  presentations  by  clubs  and  other  school  or¬ 
ganizations;  patriotic  obser\'ances;  musical  programs 
(including  some  in  which  the  audience  participates); 
drama;  presentation  of  awards;  athletic  and  “pep” 


assemblies  (variety  is  especially  imi>ortant  here);  in¬ 
stallation  of  student  officers;  student  and  faculty  talent; 
and  presentations  by  civic  leaders  and  groups. 

elub  for  junior  hlKh  .«itadents  is  de- 

scrilx'd  in  November  School  Review.  Thomas  F. 
Hogan  rejMJrts  on  a  Semantics  Club  formed  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  seven  and  eight  at  Grasmere  School, 
Fairfield,  Conn.  The  club’s  chief  value  to  students: 
a  renewed  interest  in  word  study. 

To  help  introduce  semantics  to  seventh-graders, 
they  were  reintroduced  to  the  dictionary,  with  the 
t'xplanation  that  the  compilers  of  the  dictionary  are 
not  lawgivers  but  recorders,  to  the  best  of  their 
ability',  of  what  \  arious  words  have  meant  to  authors 
and  leamt'd  persons.  In  this  connection,  the  word 
broadcast  was  used.  It  was  pointed  out  that  while 
once  it  had  meant  only  “to  scatter  seed,”  its  most  com¬ 
mon  meaning  now  is  “to  speak  messages  over  the 
radio.”  Other  dictionary  definitions  of  words  soon 
convinced  the  students  that  it  is  necessary  to  see  or 
hear  a  word  in  context  if  the  meaning  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood. 

Distortion  of  fact  by  word  of  mouth  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  having  the  child  in  the  front  seat  of  the  first 
row  memorize  a  picture  in  40  seconds.  Then  he  tried 
to  describe  what  he  had  seen  to  the  person  behind 
him.  When  the  child  in  the  last  seat  of  each  row 
had  been  told  the  “gossip,”  he  was  asked  to  repeat 
what  he  had  heard.  It  was  not  difficult  to  convince 
the  pupils  of  the  unreliability  of  secondhand  infor¬ 
mation. 

Advertising,  politics,  inferences,  judgments,  and 
reports  are  all  analyzed.  'The  result:  students  are 
more  aware  of  how  things,  facts,  and  operations  are 
related  in  nature  and  of  the  differences  among  state¬ 
ments  they  are  likely  to  meet. 


•  Religion^  Ethics  and  Values 


Problems  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  in 

public  schools  are  impetus  to  a  nation-wide  conference 
of  leaders  in  religion  and  public  education  proposed 
by  the  Methodist  Church.  In  a  recently  adopted  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Methodists  petitioned  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  for  such  a  meeting  “as  soon  as  possible.” 
Purposes  of  the  meeting: 

1.  “To  establish  better  communication  between 
leaders  of  the  church  and  public  education. 

2.  “To  explore  areas  of  c'ommon  interest  and  c-on- 
cem  to  the  end  that  persons  concerned  with  the 
advancement  of  all  democratic  ideals  may  examine 
their  efforts  for  more  effective  training  of  children  so 
that  God  and  vital  religion  may  come  to  have  their 
rightful  place  in  the  lives  and  affairs  of  the  American 
people.” 

The  resolution  noted  a  “growing  concern  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  educators  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  including  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the 
public  school  curriculum  and  experience.” 
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I  •  Audio-Visual 

Sehool  TV  programs  will  be  rebroadeast 

by  commercial  television  stations  in  Iowa.  At  the 
request  of  teachers  and  some  of  the  commercial  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Iowa  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  is  making  available  kinescopes  of  its  popular 
VVOI-TV  schooltime  programs.  A  total  of  fifty  half- 
hour  shows  are  included  in  the  initial  offer.  IJCET 
is  offering  the  programs  to  commercial  stations  on  a 
c'ost-free  basis. 

How  to  project  color  pictures  successfully  is 
described  in  “Secrets  of  Good  Color  Projection.” 
Pamphlet  is  written  simply  enough  for  a  beginner,  but 
contains  charts  on  complementary  colors,  audience 
capacities,  projection  screen  sizes,  and  projection 
length  distances  for  the  advant'ed  amateur.  Includes 
helpful  hints  on  stereo  color  projection. 

Write  Radiant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Dept.,  2627  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 
Free. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Film  Gviide,  1953.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co..  950-972 
University  Ave.,  N.Y.  52.  l.OOOp.  $7.50.  (Eleventh  edi¬ 
tion.  Describes  over  11,000  currently  available  16mm  films. 
More  than  3,000  free  films  are  indexed.  Grade  level  symbols 
indicate  age  group  for  which  each  film  is  intended. ) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Wbat  Is  a  good  scbiml  bealtb  program?  In 

answer  to  this  question,  Mabel  E.  Rugen,  U.  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  provides  an  evaluation  cheek  list  based  on  a  wide 
variety  of  sources.  Some  of  Dr.  Rugen’s  points: 

1.  Has  the  administration  accepted  leadership  for 
the  school  health  program?  Is  responsibility  for  the 
over-all  program  defined  and  understood? 

2.  Are  policies  governing  the  school  health  pro- 
wam  stated?  Are  health  responsibilities  of  school 
health,  personnel,  guidance  or  ctirriculum  directors, 
principals,  supervisors,  teachers,  professional  health 
personnel,  parents,  children,  custodial  staff,  cafeteria, 
and  other  service  personnel  defined  and  understood? 

3.  Is  the  best  use  made  of  the  abilities  and  services 
of  specialized  health  personnel:  nurses,  dental  hy¬ 
gienists,  physicians,  dentists,  and  health  resource 
groups  in  the  community? 

4.  Is  there  provision  for  group  planning  through 
committees,  a  health  council,  or  other  democratic 
means? 

5.  Is  there  a  planned  program  of  health  teaching 
in  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools?  Is 
adequate  time  allowed  for  this  program?  Are  suit¬ 
able  materials  and  aids  available?  Is  the  content 
related  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  the  com¬ 
munity? 

6.  Is  there  a  planned  program  for  parent  education 
and  for  cximmunity  understanding  of  the  .school’s 
health  program? 


7.  Does  the  classroom  teacher  in  the  elementary 
grades  assume  the  major  responsibility  for  health 
teaching?  Is  competent  assistance  available  to  help 
her  with  her  planning  if  she  so  desired? 

8.  Is  particular  attention  given  to  the  exceptional 
child  who  needs  a  modified  program? 

9.  Do  all  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  health  program?  Have 
science,  homemaking,  social  studies,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  “core”  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and 
specialized  health  personnel  planned  jointly  their 
contributions  to  the  health  program? 

10.  Is  there  a  planned  pro»am  of  health  appraisal 
and  counseling  which  includes  teacher  observation, 
screening  tests,  health  liistories,  medical  and  dental 
examinations,  and  follow-up?  .\re  these  experiences 
utilized  for  health  teaching? 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Health  Yearbo<4c,  1953,  ed.  by  Oliver  E.  Byrd.  Stanford  17. 
Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  280p.  $3.50.  ( Significant  health  facts 
and  new  discoveries  in  250  articles  from  health  literature. 
Covers  such  fields  as  fatigue  and  rest,  mental  health  and  sick- 
tiess,  infection  and  immunity,  safety,  family  health.) 

Have  Fun  .  .  .  Get  Weill  by  Maryelle  Dodds.  American  Heart 
Association,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  N.Y.  10.  39p.  Free.  Illustrated. 
(Directed  primarily  to  young  people  and  to  parents  whose 
children  are  ill  with  rhmmatic  fever  or  rheumatic  heart  dis¬ 
ease.  Also  useful  for  convalescents  faced  with  no  more 
pressing  problem  than  a  bad  cold.) 

Health  and  Safety  Plays  and  Progrums,  by  .\ileen  Fisher. 
Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  267p.  $3.50. 
(Collection  of  health  and  safety  plays,  skits,  group  readings, 
recitations,  and  songs  for  boys  and  girls.  Useful  for  teaching 
health  and  safety  rules  in  classrooms  and  assemblies.) 

•  Higher  Education 


Opposite  point  of  view  on  eolleges  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  'Thomas  R.  McConnell,  chancellor  of  Buffalo 
U.  and  former  member  of  the  President’s  commission. 
He  urged  that  diversified  education  beyond  high 
school  must  be  extended  to  as  many  as  can  substan¬ 
tially  profit  from  it  in  personal  enrichment  and  civic 
intelligence. 

He  said  colleges  of  liberal  arts  “should  search  out 
talent  of  all  sorts,  and  bring  it  as  fully  as  possible  to 
fruition.  However,  these  institutions  should  not  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  relatively 
few  who  will  enter  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
If  college  enrollments  continue  to  expand,  as  I  think 
they  inevitably  will,  it  is  obvious  that  graduates  must 
increasingly  enter  what  we  have  always  considered 
the  humble  occupations.” 

“Today,  a  plumber  may  drive  a  car  that  is  just  as 
good  and  live  in  a  house  that  is  just  as  comfortable 
as  that  of  many  college  graduates  in  the  same  com¬ 
munity.  Why  shouldn’t  he,  like  them,  have  the 
enjoyment  of  a  liberal  education  if  he  possesses  the 
intellectual  capacity  for  it,  as  he  well  may?  We  may 
well  look  forward  to  the  time  when  intelligent  and 
educated  men  will  work  as  artisans  and  tradesmen.” 

“In  fact,”  Dr.  McConnell  continued,  “It  will  be 
simply  impossible  to  operate  our  increasingly  com- 
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plex  industrial  and  technological  society  without  a 
very  large  number  of  men  and  women  educated  at  in¬ 
termediate  levels  and  employed  in  semiprofessional 
and  submanagerial  positions.  Important  as  is  the 
rigorous  education  of  the  most  gifted  students  for 
positions  of  distinguished  leadership  and  high  scholar¬ 
ship,  it  is  insufficient  in  a  modem  democratic  state.” 

Both  President  Millett  and  Chancellor  McConnell 
spoke  before  a  recent  Conference  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  U.  of  Michigan. 

First  coneern  of  higher  education  should 
be  “those  young  persons  who  fall  approximately 
within  the  top  25%  in  intellectual  capacity,”  according 
to  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education. 
Speaking  for  the  Commission,  John  D.  Millett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Miami  U.,  pointed  out  that  “of  this  per  cent, 
less  than  half  generally  go  to  college.” 

In  contrasting  the  findings  of  his  commission  with 
that  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  (which  made  its  report  in  1947  and  suggested 
that  a  college  education  be  considered  simply  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  high  school).  Dr.  Millett  warned  that  edu¬ 
cators  may  claim  too  much  for  education.  “Our 
system  of  educational  endeavor  cannot  and  should 
not  try  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  family,  the  church, 
the  community,  the  trade  union,  or  a  hundred  other 
institutions  of  our  society,”  he  said. 

“Are  we  in  higher  education  to  make  the  whole 
world  our  oyster,  or  are  we  to  apply  ourselves  dili¬ 
gently  to  our  particular  and  restricted  task,  content 
with  the  realization  that  as  we  do  that  job  well  we 
have  made  our  contribution  to  a  free  society?  It  is 
really  between  those  two  positions  that  higher  edu¬ 
cation  must  choose  in  meeting  the  challenge  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  social  goals  for  our  endeavor.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Statistics  of  Land-Grunt  Colleges  and  Universities.  HEW,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  Sujyt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
53p.  20c.  (For  the  ijear  ended  June  30,  1952.) 
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Shops  may  be  used  as  skid  chains  for  students 
who  have  had  slippery  going  in  the  classroom.  But, 
says  Harold  Hill,  relegating  shops  to  that  purpose  only 
is  a  “woeful  neglect  of  duty.”  In  doing  this,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  schools  “are  denying  the  bright  student  the 
opportunities  that  are  offered  to  develop  an  appre¬ 
ciation  by  practical  application  and  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  science  and  technology  gained  through 
the  lectures,  trips,  observations,  and  ^sthand  experi¬ 
ences.”  Industrial  arts  shops,  he  continues,  “Ijelong 
to  the  bright  as  well  as  the  average  student.” 

Mr.  Hill  is  editor  of  the  Michigan  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  Society  News  Letter. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Employment  Outlook  in  the  Automobile  Industry.  Bulletin 
No.  1138,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash. 
25,  D.C.  33p.  25c.  lUu.stTated.  (Includes  employment  out¬ 
look  for  1953  and  1954  and  long-range  prospects.) 


iVetr  Claggroom  Material 

.Six  New  IIomemakinc  Films  .  .  .  available  for 
free  loan  to  home  economics  classes  .  .  .  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  "Accent  On  Gracious  Living."  For 
copies  of  the  folder  write  Association  Films,  347 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

CmuDiioon  of  a  Pioneer  Girl  ...  is  described  in 
Narcissa  Whitman,  by  Ann  Spence  Warner.  Au¬ 
thentic  story  of  the  youngster  who  was  later  to  lx* 
the  first  white  woman  to  cross  the  Rockies.  One 
of  the  Childhood  of  Famous  American  Series. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  724  N.  Meridian  St.,  Indianap¬ 
olis  7,  Ind.  $1.75.  Illustrated. 

Ik  Americanism  Is  To  Succeed  ...  as  a  tnie 
alternative  to  communism  .  .  .  present  restrictive 
policies  on  immigration  must  be  rela.M-d,  says  Oscar 
llandlin,  Harvard  U.  “We  Nei*d  More  Immi¬ 
grants”  is  a  plea  for  a  new  immigration  policy. 
American  Jewish  Committee,  38fi  4th  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  $4  per  hundred.  Single  copy  free. 

Basic  Aviation  Facts  .  .  .  appear  in  Jets,  pub¬ 
lished  by  tbe  National  Aviation  Education  Coun¬ 
cil.  Attractive  resource  material  for  units  in  avia¬ 
tion  education.  NAEC  Planning  and  Advisory 
Board,  1115  17th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Single 
copy:  50c  0'*£uitity  discounts. 

Young  Dog  Lovers  .  .  .  will  enjoy  Suzy  ami  the 
Dog  School,  by  Esther  MacLellan  and  Catherine 
Schroll.  Children  will  sympathize  as  Suzy  tries 
to  do  better  at  school.  Pictures  b>'  Margaret 
Bradfield.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Young,  Inc.,  101 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  $1.75. 

Experts  on  Russia  .  .  .  discuss  “What  Is  Happen¬ 
ing  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain?”  Harry  Schwartz, 
specialist  on  Soviet  affairs  .  .  .  Frank  Rounds,  Jr., 
former  U.S.  attache  in  Moscow  .  .  .  try  to  pry  a 
hole  in  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Town  Hall.  Inc., 
N.Y.  36.  25c. 

Principles  of  the  Number  Syste.m  .  .  .  are  e.x- 
plained  on  film  for  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 
Maurice  L.  Hartung  .  .  .  Henry  Van  Engen  .  .  . 
and  others  .  .  .  collaborate  on  “The  Number  Sys¬ 
tem.”  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  11.50  VVil- 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Color.  11  minutes. 
$100. 

Relative  Meaning  of  Speed  ...  is  explained  for 
small  children  in  Fast  Is  Not  a  Ladyhug,  by  Miri¬ 
am  Schlein.  Simple  approach  to  this  basic  concept 
helps  children  develop  a  new  awareness.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Leonard  Kessler.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc., 
8  W.  13th  St.,  N.Y.  11.  $1.7.5. 

Spectacle  of  Hampton  Court  ...  is  featiured 
in  “People’s  Palace,”  new  British  film.  Ancient 
galleries  .  .  .  priceless  tapestries  .  .  .  historic  Great 
Hall.  British  Information  Sers  ici's,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  1.3)4  minutes.  Black  and  white. 

Rental:  $2.50;  sale:  $45. 

Unfamiliar  Legends  of  the  Tre1':s  .  .  .  are  found 
in  Three  Apples  Fell  From  Heaven,  by  Natalia 
Belting.  Stories  from  all  over  the  world  .  .  .  told 
by  a  professor  of  history  at  U.  of  Illinois.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Anne  Marie  Jauss.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
724  N.  Meridian  St.,  Induinapolis  7,  Ind.  $2.50. 
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